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Foreword 



In this, the last volume dealing with the performance of the Corps of 
Engineers during World War II, the Corps’ support of the war in the 
European and North African theaters is recounted in detail. 

This narrative makes clear the indispensible role of the military engi- 
neer at the fighting front and his part in maintaining Allied armies in the 
field against European Axis powers. American engineers carried the 
fight to enemy shores by their mastery of amphibious warfare. In build- 
ing and repairing road and rail nets for the fighting forces, they wrote 
their own record of achievement. In supporting combat and logistical 
forces in distant lands, these technicians of war transferred to active thea- 
ters many of the construction and administrative functions of the peace- 
time Corps, so heavily committed to public works at home. 

The authors of this volume have reduced a highly complex story to a 
comprehensive yet concise account of American military engineers in the 
two theaters of operations where the declared main enemy of the war was 
brought to unconditional surrender. The addition of this account to the 
official U.S. Army in World War II series closes the last remaining gaps 
in the history of the technical services in that conflict. 

Washington, D.C. DOUGLAS KINNARD 

21 June 1984 Brigadier General, USA (Ret.) 

Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



This volume is the fourth in the series dealing with the activities of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers during World War II. As a companion 
to an earlier history of American military engineering in the war against 
Japan, this book recounts the engineer role in the campaigns in North 
Africa, Italy, and western and central Europe that wrested those areas 
from German and Italian control. 

Because of the thin neutrality to which the United States government 
clung in 1941, the first introduction of American engineer elements into 
England was clandestine, but even with the earliest American theater 
command existing only in embryo, the need for engineers was implicit in 
Allied strategy. The Anglo-American decision in March 1941 to deal first 
with Germany as the most dangerous enemy required the construction of 
strategic bomber bases and huge troop cantonments in England, all with 
the object of bringing Allied might to bear against Germany from the 
west. The story of how this was accomplished necessarily concerns itself 
with organizational structures, operating procedures, statistical data, and 
descriptions of vast logistical effort. The redirection of the entire strategy 
in 1942 to a second theater in the Mediterranean brought American engi- 
neer troops to their first encounters with a determined and skilled ad- 
versary in that part of the world and to a sober realization of their own 
strengths and weaknesses in combat. In sustained operations across two 
continents and through two and a half years of war, these engineers car- 
ried out the basic mission of the military engineer in the field. 

With the measured assurance of doctrinal literature, the 1943 edition 
of the engineer Field Manual 5—6, Operations of Field, Engineer Units, de- 
fined the engineer’s task as support of other Army combat and supply 
elements, increasing the power of forces by construction or destruction 
to facilitate the movement of friendly troops and to impede that of the 
enemy. To assert, however, that American engineers handily fulfilled 
this mandate in Europe and North Africa is to overlook constant trial and 
error and relearning from past experience. By the end of the war engi- 
neer officers and men well understood the meaning of the ancient poet 
who declared that the immortals had put sweat and a long, steep way 
before excellence. 



Vll 




Many hands have shaped the mass of material on which this history is 
based into a comprehensive whole. The first half of the manuscript, 
roughly through the end of the Italian campaign, was completed by Abe 
Bortz, William Lynch, and Ralph Weld, all of whom worked for the 
Corps of Engineers Historical Office. Lida Mayo set in place most of the 
draft chapters covering operations in northwest Europe and Germany. I 
added several chapters and recast virtually the entire manuscript, work- 
ing under the discerning eye of Robert W. Coakley, a historian of sur- 
passing ability and a guiding spirit in the process of transforming a rough 
product into a viable history worthy of print. 

The publication of a work of even such cooperative authorship as this 
one would be impossible without the able assistance of a number of fine 
editors who brought this book from manuscript to printed page. Joyce W. 
Hardyman and Edith M. Boldan began this labor, but the heavier burden 
fell to Catherine A. Heerin and Diane L. Sedore, whose respect for the 
English language and attention to detail made this account consistently 
readable. Their patience in the tedious process of preparing a book and 
their good humor in dealing with its last author were unfailing. 

The maps presented in the volume are the work of Charles L. Brittle, 
who took vague requests for illustrations and created a series of visual 
aids to guide the reader through a sometimes complicated text. Howell C. 
Brewer, Jr., lent his hand to this effort by producing the organization 
charts shown in the narrative. Arthur S. Hardyman, who directed the 
graphic work, also gave valuable advice on the choice of photographs 
that complement the text. 

For all the advice and support rendered by this willing staff of assis- 
tants, the final responsibility for the content of this history remains that 
of the authors. Collectively they bear the burden of errors of fact or 
omission. 



Washington, D.C. 
5 January 1984 



ALFRED M. BECK 
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THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS: 
THE WAR AGAINST GERMANY 




CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



On the eve of American involvemerit 
in World War II, the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers had 150 years of experi- 
ence in national wars and in statutory 
assignment to civil works projects out- 
side the Army. Its veteran officers could 
hark back to an unprecedented perfor- 
mance in World War I, when the Corps 
had expanded from 2,454 officers and 
enlisted men to nearly 300,000 — 
174,000 in France alone when the Armi- 
stice was signed. 1 

In unexpected measure their works 
on the Continent from 1917 to 1919 
enlarged upon traditional engineer 
functions, especially as they applied to 
facilitating troop movement. In several 
ports where the French government 
turned over wharfage to incoming 
American forces, the 17th and 18th 
Engineer Regiments, two of the first 
nine engineer regiments to arrive, con- 
structed additions to docks, erected 
depots, and then laid new rail lines link- 
ing the facilities to the French national 
system and the Zone of the Advance 
that included the front line itself. An 



1 Historical Report of the Chief Engineer, American 
Expeditionary Forces, 1917—1919 (Washington, 1919), 
pp. 12-13. The report excludes from the engineer 
troop strength in France the separate Transportation 
Corps, another 60,000 men who functioned only indi- 
rectly under the chief engineer of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. 



entire regiment spent the war in for- 
estry operations, providing much of the 
lumber for rail ties, housing, and hospi- 
tals for the American Expeditionary 
Forces. In forward areas engineers 
braved the same fire as the infantry to 
build narrow-gauge rail nets for sup- 
ply and troop movement, to dig com- 
plex trench systems, to string wire, to 
install bridging, and even to engage the 
enemy. Engineer flash- and sound- 
ranging equipment helped direct coun- 
terbattery artillery fire. Chemical engi- 
neers, the forerunners of an indepen- 
dent postwar Chemical Corps, released 
gas employed against the Germans in 
the trenches and developed protective 
devices and procedures against enemy 
gas attacks. Elaborate camouflage 
screens and nets manufactured and 
painted with the help of French labor 
masked American equipment and con- 
cealed preparations for forthcoming 
operations. 

Falling within the usual definitions 
of engineer work in war, these activi- 
ties covered a far wider technical range 
than ever before in American military 
engineering experience. So complex 
and extensive had the operations be- 
come, in fact, that one regimental 
commander declared that the military 
engineer had died and his close rela- 
tive, the civil engineer, had taken his 
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place. 2 For all their accomplishments 
in forging smooth lines of communica- 
tions from the rear to the front and in 
providing invaluable services between, 
the engineers fought in a war distin- 
guished by the lack of forward move- 
ment of the front itself until the final 
months of the conflict. 

Events in Europe in the spring of 
1940 effectively demonstrated that har- 
nessing the internal combustion engine 
to new tactics gave much more range 
and speed to military operations. 3 The 
German defeat of France in six weeks 
and the narrow escape of the British 
Expeditionary Force at Dunkirk proved 
the superiority of the Wehrmacht. Coor- 
dinated with aerial attacks that de- 
stroyed ground obstacles and threw 
enemy rear areas into confusion, 
massed armor assaults on narrow fronts 
offered the antidote to static trench 
warfare and allowed rapid decision on 
the battlefield. 

German success with these tactics and 
the subsequent bombing campaign 
against Great Britain converted a fitful 
American rearmament into a real mo- 
bilization. Congress appropriated more 
funds for national defense than the 
Army could readily absorb with its lim- 
ited plans to defend the western hemi- 
sphere from Axis infiltration or overt 
military advances in 1940. Like the rest 
of the Army under this largesse, the en- 
gineers accelerated their recovery from 
twenty years of impoverishment. 
Though the Corps had been heavily 
committed to civil works through the two 



2 William B. Parsons, American Engineers in France 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1920), p. 5. 

8 Li. Col. Paul W. Thompson, Wlial You Should Know 
About The Army Engineers (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1942), pp. 9-10. 



preceding decades, its separate military 
units were few and scattered across the 
continental United States and its over- 
seas possessions. Given time to develop 
additional combat and support units 
along older organizational lines, the 
engineers could expand as they had in 
World War I and take up again their 
recognized general functions of bridge, 
rail, and road construction or main- 
tenance; port rehabilitation; and more 
specialized work in camouflage, water 
supply, map production, mine warfare, 
forestry, and the administrative work 
necessary to support combat forces. But 
even if engineer elements remained 
divided into general and special units, 
the engineers could not simply reacti- 
vate old units under this framework in 
anticipation of a new conflict. The mod- 
ern method of war generated new mis- 
sions and demanded new organiza- 
tional structures, new units, and new 
types of equipment to accommodate the 
revolution in tactics. 

A reorganization of the Army was 
already under way. 4 Field testing of 
revisions in the basic organization of 
the infantry division began in 1937 with 
a reduction of infantry regiments from 
four to three to create a flexible and 
more easily maneuvered force. The 
organic engineer unit in the smaller 
division was a battalion rather than an 
engineer combat regiment. Numerical 
strength varied in the experiments, but 
three companies became the eventual 
standard for engineer battalions as- 
signed to infantry divisions. Respond- 



4 Blanche D. Coll, jean E. Keith, and Herbert E. 
Rosenthal, The Corps of Engineers: Troops and Equipment, 
Unite d States Ar my in World War II (Washington, 
1958) JppTl — 63j Unless otherwise noted, the follow- 
ing is based on this source. 
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ing to events in Europe in 1940, the 
Army also developed two armored divi- 
sions from its small, scattered and ex- 
perimental, mechanized and armored 
elements and provided each division 
with an organic engineer battalion, 
eventually numbering 712 men. In imi- 
tation of the German organization for 
panzer divisions, the American engi- 
neer armored unit had four companies, 
one a bridge company equipped with a 
large variety of military bridging. A 
reconnaissance platoon of the bat- 
talion’s headquarters company was to 
scout ahead of the advancing division 
to determine the need for bridge and 
demolition work or the best detours 
around obstacles. 

Engineer regiments, either for gen- 
eral service or for combat support, sur- 
vived as separate entities attached to 
field armies or to corps headquarters. 
Consisting of two battalions and vari- 
ous supporting companies, these larger 
units assumed many of the rear-area 
tasks formerly left to divisional units. 
The more heavily equipped general ser- 
vice regiment was to perform general 
construction, maintenance, or bridge 
work on main routes of communi- 
cations, and military construction once 
the engineers assumed that responsibil- 
ity from the Quartermaster Corps. The 
combat regiment, with twenty-four 
machine guns in its normal equipment, 
was more heavily armed for work in 
the combat zone but had less heavy 
machinery than the general service 
regiment. It was particularly suited to 
support divisional units in forward 
areas and had a special role in large- 
scale assault river crossings. 5 



5 Thompson, What You Should Know About the Army 
Engineers, pp. 61—62. 



Experiments produced new equip- 
ment for the revised engineer organiza- 
tions. In the search for easily trans- 
ported and rapidly emplaced bridging, 
the armored force engineers copied the 
German inflatable ponton system and 
produced a 25-ton ponton treadway 
bridge for tanks. Other tests showed 
the British-designed Bailey bridge to 
be lighter and more adaptable to a war 
of movement than the standard Ameri- 
can H — 10 and H — 20 girder bridges. 
Repeated experience with construction 
equipment convinced the engineers of 
the value of heavier and larger bull- 
dozers, scrapers, cranes, and trucks, 
though the conflicting demands of the 
American industrial mobilization often 
made these items hard to procure in 
the desired quantities. As a result, an 
engineer unit Table of Organization 
and Equipment (TOE) immediately 
before American entry into the war 
called for much less heavy equipment 
than eventually proved necessary. De- 
mands for additional heavy equipment 
of new design arose as the engineers 
encountered conditions that overtaxed 
the standard machinery they brought 
with them to the theaters of war. A new 
battery-operated magnetic mine detec- 
tor enabled the engineers rapidly to 
unearth mines that impeded the ad- 
vance of friendly troops, but there was 
little advance intelligence on the nature 
of Axis mines or the doctrine govern- 
ing German mine warfare. Engineer 
map production techniques improved 
remarkably with the use of aerial pho- 
tography employing specialized multi- 
lens cameras and multiplex interpreta- 
tion systems. 

Given the heavy use of tactical avia- 
tion and the then-current theories of 
bombardment aviation, the engineers 
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also expected to support the Army Air 
Forces in any future conflict. Established 
immediately after the spring maneu- 
vers of 1940, the engineer aviation regi- 
ment (66 officers and 2,200 enlisted 
men) consisted of three battalions that 
could be employed independently. 
Within two years of its inception, the 
unit had the highly specialized mission 
of constructing large rear-area bomber 
bases and hasty forward fields for tacti- 
cal aircraft. The regiment carried with 
it all the necessary earth-moving, pav- 
ing, and construction machinery and 
was adequately armed to thwart an 
enemy airborne attack on the installa- 
tion under construction. The unit used 
another idea from abroad — long, nar- 
row steel plank sections, perforated to 
reduce their weight and linked together 
to form temporary runways on poor or 
unstable soil. 

The motorization and mechanization 
of modern armies and the addition of 
aerial components dictated increased 
consumption of gasoline and oil in 
future operations. The engineers met 
this likelihood with another innovation 
that eventually proved its value in the 
theaters of war in North Africa and 
Europe. The Quartermaster Corps had 
distributed petroleum products in con- 
tainers transported to using troops by 
rail and truck. Though the engineers 
did not displace this method entirely, 
they took over and improved pipelines 
to lessen the load on vehicles in combat 
and communications zones. A highly 
specialized unit, the engineer petro- 



leum distribution company, came into 
existence to build and operate pipelines 
from major ports to the immediate rear 
areas of the field armies. 

An engineer role in amphibious war- 
fare was not considered until shortly 
before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. In all the likely arenas of the 
obviously approaching war, an advanc- 
ing army would have to move across 
expanses of open water. In the Pacific, 
where the American possessions and 
the Japanese homeland were islands, 
the ability to seize objectives depended 
upon operations across beaches. In 
Europe, it was apparent by mid- 1940 
that Axis control of every major port 
would make similar operations nec- 
essary. Though the Army began am- 
phibious training for two infantry divi- 
sions in June 1940 and established a 
research committee to examine possi- 
ble roles for amphibian engineers, spe- 
cial units for the purpose were still in 
the future/’ 

By mid- 1941, the Corps of Engineers 
had embarked upon an ambitious pro- 
gram of revising its military units and 
equipment. Though not fully ready to 
fight in an overseas theater, the engi- 
neers had done much to adapt to the 
realities of modern combat and combat 
support. This process continued as a 
shadow American staff structure took 
shape in England. 



6 Coll, Keith, and Rosenthal , The Corps of Engineers: 
Troops and Equipment j p. 3577] 



CHAPTER II 



The Engineers Cross the Atlantic 

1941-1942 



In the late spring of 1941 a few 
American officers in civilian clothes 
slipped into London and established a 
small headquarters in a building near 
the American embassy on Grosvenor 
Square. They might have been attaches 
of the embassy, as far as the general 
public could tell. Their name. Special 
Observer Group (SPOBS), like their 
attire, concealed rather than expressed 
their functions, for they had much 
more urgent business than to act as neu- 
tral observers of the military effort of a 
friendly nation at war. They were organ- 
ized as a military staff complete with 
G— 1 (personnel), G— 2 (intelligence), 
G— 3 (plans and operations), and G— 4 
(logistics and supply), together with a 
full complement of special staff officers. 
The group was located in England so 
that close liaison with the British High 
Command would be in effect should 
American quasi-neutrality suddenly 
shift into active belligerence. The group’s 
mission was to coordinate plans, so far 
as circumstances permitted, for Ameri- 
can participation in the war, and to 
receive, house, and equip American 
forces. 

The engineer officer of the Special 
Observer Group was Lt. Col. Donald 
A. Davison, who had been the General 



Headquarters (GHQ) Air Force staff 
engineer in Washington. 1 Barely a year 
had passed since Colonel Davison had 
organized the 21st Engineer Aviation 
Regiment, the Army’s first engineer avi- 
ation unit. He was an obvious choice 
for the SPOBS staff, for the group was 
to be concerned first of all with plan- 
ning facilities for future air operations 
and air defense. The emphasis on air 
power was apparent also in the choice 
of Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney, AC, to 
head the group, and of Brig. Gqn. 
Joseph T. McNarney, AC, as General 
Chaney’s chief of staff. 

The Special Observer Group at first 
numbered eighteen officers and eleven 
enlisted men. While the task of plan- 
ning the transportation of U.S. Army 
troops, their location in the United 
Kingdom, and their shelter involved the 
entire SPOBS staff and their opposites 
in the British Army, much of the work 
fell to the engineer officer. Construc- 
tion planning for the U.S. Army in the 
British Isles was the responsibility of 
five officers: General McNarney; Lt. 
Col. George W. Griner, Jr., ACofS, 
G— 4; Lt. Col. John E. Dahlquist, ACofS, 



1 Promoted to colonel 26 June 1941 and to briga- 
dier general on 16 April 1942. 
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G— 1 ; Lt. Col. Charles L. Bolte, ACofS 
for Plans; and Colonel Davison. In 
November 1941 Colonel Davison also 
began to function as a member of a 
new technical committee, which repre- 
sented an expansion of the duties of 
the Special Observer Group and a step 
toward closer liaison with the British. 2 

Reconnaissance 

For many weeks in 1941, Davison and 
officers of the group toured those areas 
to which American forces would be sent 
if the United States entered the war. 
SPOBS activities were guided by the 
basic American war plan, RAINBOW— 5, 
and an agreement designated ABC— 1, 
which resulted from meetings held 
early in 1941 by representatives of the 
British Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army, and the U.S. Chief 
of Naval Operations. Features of 
ABC— 1 relating specifically to initial 
American activities in the European 
theater included provisions for the de- 
fense of bases in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland to be used by U.S. naval forces, 
the establishment of a U.S. bomber 
command to operate from England, the 
dispatch of a U.S. token force for the 
defense of Britain, and American relief 
of the British garrison in Iceland. 

Between 27 May and 21 November 



2 Capt S. I- Thurman et at. The Special Observer 
Group Prior to the Activation of the European The- 
ater of Operations, Oct 44, OOE, ETOUSA, Hist Sect; 
Henry G. Elliott, The Administrative and Logistical 
History of the European Theater of Operations, vol. 
I, “The Predecessor Commands: The Special Observ- 
ers (SPOBS) and the United States Army Forces in 
the British Isles (USAFBI),” Mar 46, in CMH; Roland 
G. Ruppenthal, Logistical Support of the Armies, Volume 
I: May 1941 -September 1944, United States Army in 
World War II (Washington, 1953), pp. 13—113. Unless 
otherwise indicated, this chapter is based on these 
sources. 



1941, representatives of the Special 
Observer Group attended eight meet- 
ings of the Operational Planning Sec- 
tion of the British Joint Planning Staff; 
the group had its First meeting with the 
British Air Ministry on 6 June. These 
meetings promoted practical coopera- 
tion between the SPOBS staff and Brit- 
ish officers. Soon after the 27 May 
meeting the British War Office submit- 
ted a list of questions to General Chaney 
concerning accommodations for U.S. 
troops. This questionnaire brought up 
many points considered in detail by 
officers who in the summer and fall of 
1941 inspected areas in Northern Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Kent where the 
token force probably would be located. 
The British had already undertaken 
much of the construction necessary for 
the accommodation of American troops 
in those areas, but much more needed 
to be done to extend and improve roads 
and to provide housing and other nec- 
essary structures for the troops. 

The rush of events following Pearl 
Harbor outdated the recommendations 
and detailed planning that resulted 
from these tours. Colonel Davison and 
the other SPOBS officers nevertheless 
obtained valuable information concern- 
ing resources, equipment, housing, and 
British methods. Most important, the 
inspection tours promoted the practi- 
cal teamwork with the British that was 
later so essential to the war effort. After 
the inspection tour of Northern Ire- 
land in July 1941, the surveyers reported 
to the War Department that the chief 
engineering problem in Ulster was to 
provide housing for the approximately 
27,000 troops envisaged in RAIN- 
BOW— 5. The British would be able to 
supply all the Nissen huts required, and 
crushed rock and cement could be 
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obtained in England. 3 Lumber and 
quarrying machinery were scarce, how- 
ever, and hardware would have to come 
from the United States. One engineer 
aviation battalion and a general service 
or combat engineer regiment would be 
needed to do general construction and 
airfield maintenance. 4 

The plans for Northern Ireland were 
eventually carried out with minor de- 
viations, but this was not the case for 
most of the other areas surveyed in the 
United Kingdom. After American entry 
into the war the bases in Northern Ire- 
land became more important than those 
in Scotland as a new war strategy gave 
less relative weight to air defense and 
offense and more to preparations for 
invasion of the Continent. 

The SPOBS officers surveyed three 
widely separated sites for prospective 
Army installations in Scotland: Gare 
Loch, Loch Ryan, and Ayr Airdrome. 
SPOBS estimated that new construction 
would be necessary to support some 
6,000 troops: about 860 Nissens for 
housing; a hospital at Ayr; and 27 stor- 
age Nissens distributed among the three 
areas. An American contractor was then 
at work on U.S. Navy installations at 
Gare Loch and Loch Ryan at opposite 
ends of the Firth of Clyde. In view of 
the serious labor problem in the United 
Kingdom, the officers suggested three 
alternatives: concluding an agreement 
with the Navy to extend its contracts to 
cover the Army construction; letting 
new Army contracts with the same com- 
panies; or shipping one engineer gen- 



' The Nissen hut was a prefabricated half cylinder 
of corrugated iron with a cement floor. It was named 
after its designer, Lt. Col. P. N. Nissen (1871 — 1930). 

4 Annex 4 (Engr) to Rpt on Northern Ireland, Spe- 
cial Observer Group, 3 Sep 41 , Hist Sect, Intel Div, 
OCF. ETOUSA. 



eral service regiment to Scotland ahead 
of the first convoy to put up the hospi- 
tal and troop barracks using British 
Nissen huts. ’ 

The proposed token force area in 
England lay southeast of London, near 
Wrotham in Kent. SPOBS officers 
checked the site during late August and 
early September, recommending that 
an engineer unit, with a planned 
strength of 543 men of the 7,600 in the 
token force, bring all TOE equipment. 
Engineers in this district would support 
an infantry regiment in the field, build 
many new roads, and maintain or widen 
the narrow, winding roads in the area. 
The SPOBS report pointed out that 
supplies for the building of field fortifi- 
cations and obstacles should be sent 
from the United States. 0 

SPOBS officers also inspected a con- 
templated supply or base area near Bir- 
mingham and a proposed bomber com- 
mand site in Huntingdonshire, both in 
the Midlands. General Chaney sent to 
the War Department in the summer 
and fall of 1941 a series of reports, 
based largely on studies and estimates 
prepared by Colonel Davison, that sum- 
med up the surveys from an engineer- 
ing standpoint. A report of 17 Decem- 
ber 1941 summarized Colonel Davison’s 
recommendations for construction. Al- 
though dated ten days after Pearl Har- 
bor, the report was based on the earlier 
concept of air strategy that had gov- 
erned all SPOBS activity in the United 
Kingdom in 1941. 

5 OCE ETOUSA Hisl Rpt 7, Field and Service Force 
Construction (United Kingdom), 1946, pp. 16—18, 
Liaison Sect, Intel Div, ETOUSA Adm file 547. This 
is one of twenty historical reports prepared by the 
OCE Intelligence Division during 1945—46. 

6 Summary of Annex 4 to Rpt on Token Force Area, 
4 Sep 41, AG 381— Kent ‘Area, Token Force, OCE 
ETOUSA Hist Records. 
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Unlike the earlier ones, the 17 Decem- 
ber report took for granted the arrival 
of American troops in Britain. Britain’s 
limited material and labor resources 
were already severely strained, and it 
was obvious that supplemental Ameri- 
can labor and materials would be 
needed. Starting construction before 
the troops arrived was essential, but the 
threat of enemy submarines and a ship- 
ping shortage dictated moving only a 
minimum of materials from the United 
States. Since troop labor was desirable 
only if civilian labor was not available, 
the final report pointed out that the 
War Department would have to deter- 
mine policy, proportions of skilled and 
unskilled civilian and troop labor, and 
many details relating to materials, con- 
tracts, and transportation. Matters relat- 
ing to sites, construction details, and 
utilities would have to be handled in 
the United Kingdom. 7 

The report provided figures on hous- 
ing already available together with esti- 
mates of housing that would have to be 
built. Somewhat more than 1 1 ,000 stan- 
dard 16-by-36-foot quartering huts were 
needed, as well as nearly 500 40-by- 100- 
foot storage and shop buildings, and 
442 ordnance igloos. Buildings for 
10,000 hospital beds would also have 
to be built. Hard-surface paving con- 
struction for airfield access roads and 
for aircraft hardstandings added up to 
182 miles. 

Colonel Davison was better ac- 
quainted than anyone else with the 
engineering problems that the Army 
had to face in Britain and had studied 
all the proposed sites in detail. He knew 



7 Summaries of SPOBS Planning, pp. 16-24; Rpt, 

Chaney to TAG, 17 Dec 41, AG 381 (Great Britain, 

U.S. troops in UK), OCE ETOUSA Hist Records. 



the views of the SPOBS staff and those 
of the British War Office. Accordingly, 
on General Chaney’s recommendation, 
he went to Washington in January 1942 
to help plan the movement of troops 
and their accommodation in Britain. 8 

Iceland 

In June 1941 SPOBS engineers also 
undertook a survey of locations in Ice- 
land, where an American occupation 
was imminent. Construction of facili- 
ties began before Pearl Harbor as Am- 
ericans moved in July 1941 to replace 
the British on the island. 9 

Iceland had great strategic impor- 
tance. The British occupied the island 
in May 1940 to prevent its seizure by 
the Germans, in whose hands it would 
have formed a base for attack on English 
soil and on the British shipping lifeline. 
Britain had acted quickly to develop air 
and naval bases in Iceland to protect 
the North Atlantic convoy routes. Yet 
by the summer of 1941 British reverses 
in the western Sahara prompted plans 
to withdraw the Iceland garrison for 
use in the desert and elsewhere. Talks 
begun in February 1941 during the 
British-American ABC— 1 meeting set 
the stage for a timely invitation from 
the Icelandic Althing (Parliament) for 
American troops to replace the British. 
Thus, belligerent Britain proposed to 
leave the defense of neutral Iceland to 
the quasi-neutral United States. 10 



* Msg 24, Chaney to TAG, 22 fan 42, Northern 
Ireland Const Prog, OCE ETOUSA Hist Records. 

On the planning for and occupation of Iceland in 
1941, see Stetson Conn, Rose C. Engelman, and Byron 
Fairchild, Guarding the United Stales and Its Outpost t. 
United States Army in World War 11 (Washington, 
1964), pp. 459-531. 

1,1 Lt Col William L. Thorkelson, “The Occupation 
of Iceland During World War II, Including the Post 
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On 11 June 1941, Colonel Davison 
and seven officers arrived on the island 
and by 18 June could report that from 
an engineering standpoint Iceland had 
little to offer. Without trees there was 
no lumber. Practically all supplies had 
to move through the poorly equipped 
port of Reykjavik. Ships exceeding 470 
feet in length and 2 1 feet in draft could 
not moor alongside the two quays that 
served the harbor. The climate offered 
a mean winter temperature of 30°F 
and a summer mean of 52°F, but rain- 
fall of nearly fifty inches a year and 
midwinter winds of eighty miles per 
hour made working and living condi- 
tions severe. Only volcanic rock, gravel, 
and sand were abundant on the bleak 
island. Two airdromes built by the Brit- 
ish were usable immediately but re- 
quired work to conform to American 
standards and expansion to accommo- 
date heavier American traffic. Added 
to Reykjavik Field in the city itself and 
the Kaldadharnes Airdrome, some 
thirty-five miles southeast of the capital, 
were other rudimentary fields such as 
Keflavik, on a windswept point of land 
twenty-five miles southwest of Reykja- 
vik. A grass field with a runway 1,000 
yards long and 50 yards wide, it was 
suitable for emergency use only. The 
SPOBS officers believed that another 



War Economic and Social Effects,” M.A. Thesis, Syra- 
cuse University, 1949, pp. 16—17, in CMH. Iceland 
authorities, doubtful about Britain’s staying power in 
the war with Germany, had already approached the 
American Consul in Iceland in December 1940 with 
suggestions for including Iceland within the “Monroe 
Doctrine area.” Thurman, The Special Observer 
Group Prior to the Activation of the European The- 
ater of Operations, p. 49; The Adm and Log Hist of 
the ETO, vol. I, “The Predecessor Commands,” pp. 
36—37; Wesley F. Craven and James L. Cate, eds., 
“The U.S. Army Air Forces in World War II,” vol. I, 
Plans and Early Operations: January 1 939 to August 1 942 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 
122-23, 342-48. 



site sixty miles southeast of the capital, 
known as the Oddi Airdrome, gave 
promise of immediate development. 
Two other fields were too remote even 
to be visited on the hasty tour: Melgerdhi 
in the north, 13 1/2 miles from Akureyri, 
and another emergency field at Hoefn 
in the southeast. 

Voluminous, if spotty, collections of 
similar data reached Washington from 
military and naval teams scanning the 
island’s facilities. A Navy party came 
over from Greenland looking for likely 
naval air patrol bases, and another 
Army-Marine Corps party arrived after 
Colonel Davison’s departure. General 
Chaney sent the SPOBS report to Wash- 
ington with Lt. Col. George W. Griner, 
Jr., the SPOBS G— 4 who had accompa- 
nied Davison. War Department plan- 
ners compiled the information for the 
projected occupation of Iceland under 
the code name INDIGO . 11 

After some changes in planning and 
a revision in the concept of the opera- 
tion that committed American troops 
to the reinforcement and not to the 
relief of the British 49th Infantry Divi- 
sion on the island, a convoy with the 
4,400 officers and enlisted men of the 
1st Provisional Brigade (Marines) under 
Brig. Gen. John Marston, USMC, ar- 
rived at Reykjavik on 7 July 1941. Army 
engineer troops reached that port on 6 
August 1941 as part of the first eche- 
lon of Task Force 4 (92 officers and 



11 Thorkelson, “Occupation of Iceland,” p, 5; Rpt, 
Maj Gen James E. Chaney to CofEngrs, HQ, SPOBS, 
19 Jun 41, partially quoted in OCE ETOUSA Hist 
Rpt 17, Engineering in Iceland, Aug 45, app. 2, Liai- 
son Sect, Intel Div, ETOUSA Adm file 547; The Adm 
and Log Hist of the ETO, vol. I, “The Predecessor 
Commands,” pp. 40—45. An emergency Field was 
eventually built near Oddi. Rpt, Oddi Emergency 
Strip, Construction and Installation, Aug 42—45; 
Conn, Engelman, and Fairchild, Guarding the United 
Stales and Its Outposts, pp. 472 — 73. 
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General Bonesteel 



1,125 enlisted men), the first U.S. Army 
contingent to reach Iceland. The force 
consisted of the 33d Pursuit Squadron, 
which flew in from the U.S.S. Wasp 
offshore; an air base squadron; and a 
number of special service detachments 
to contribute to the air defense of Ice- 
land. Engineer elements were two com- 
panies of the 21st Engineer Aviation 
Regiment, soon to be redesignated the 
824th Engineer Aviation Battalion. On 
16 September 1941, the 2d Battalion, 
5th Engineer Combat Regiment, arrived 
with the second echelon of Task Force 
4; the entire American force in Iceland 
became the Iceland Base Command on 
the same day. The command, under 
Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bonesteel, re- 
mained directly subordinate to the field 
force commander in Washington, Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall. Because of 
British strategic responsibility for Ice- 
land, General Chaney continued to 
argue for the inclusion of the Ameri- 



can garrison in Iceland under his con- 
trol, but his viewpoint did not prevail 
until the summer of the following year. 12 

During the first days in Iceland, the 
engineer troops lived in tents previously 
erected by the Marines, and other units 
moved into Nissen huts provided by the 
British. For a few days after the land- 
ing of the 2d Battalion, 5th Engineer 
Combat Regiment, there was consider- 
able confusion. The base engineer, Lt. 
Col. Clarence N. Iry, who had come 
with the Marine brigade, reported much 
equipment broken by careless loading 
and handling. The material and spe- 
cialized equipment for an entire refrig- 
erated warehouse were damaged be- 
yond recovery. Navy pressure for quick 
unloading did not improve matters 
since there was no covered storage 
space in Reykjavik waterfront areas and 
too little dump space elsewhere. In the 
confusion the property of various units 
went widely astray; several weeks passed 
before the engineer battalion located 
all its belongings and assembled them 
in one place. 13 

The engineers took up a building, 
repair, and maintenance program well 
begun by the British. At first their work 
supplemented that of the Royal En- 
gineers, and not until late in 1942 did 
they replace their British counterparts 

12 Rpt, Maj Gen C. H. Bonesteel to AG, WD, 30 Apr 
43, sub: Report on Historical Data, Overseas Bases, 
314.7 Hist, 1942—43; The Adm and Log Hist of the 
ETO, vol. 1, “The Predecessor Commands,” pp. 
43-50; Rpt, Base Engr in GHQ, U.S. Army, Indigo, 
to the Engr, 1 Sep 41, OCE 381 (Indigo) Gr Pt; 1BC 
Record of Events, 14 Jul 41-20 Jun 42, p. 16; OCE 
ETOUSA Hist Rpt 17, Engineering in Iceland, pp. 
8 — 9; Ruppenthal, Logistical Support of the Armies, Vol- 
ume /, p. 19. 

13 Ltr, Lt Col Iry to Col George Mayo, CE, 10 Aug 
41, E 381 (Indigo) 89, WD, OQMG; Rpt, Base Engr 
in GHQ, U.S. Army, Indigo, to the Engr, 1 Sep 41; 
1st Lt Walter H. Heldt (commanding 21st Engrs [Avn]) 
to CO, HQ, IBCAF, 314.7 Hist Records, 1941-43. 
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Construction Supplies at Reykjavik Harbor, October 1941 



entirely. But the main construction 
activities of the war years were already 
evident: building airdromes, improving 
communications and supply facilities, 
and constructing adequate camp and 
hospital accommodations. The pro- 
gram, originally limited to the more set- 
tled part of Iceland in the vicinity of 
Reykjavik, extended gradually to re- 
mote regions along the northern and 
eastern coasts. 

The principal problems of construc- 
tion lay in the forbidding terrain, high 
winds, poor communications, and the 
consequent difficulties of supply. Out- 
side the southwestern corner of the 
country, the roads — or the lack of 
them — made long-distance hauling of 
bulk supplies impossible. Iceland had 
no railroads. Though most shipments 



funneled through Reykjavik and then 
moved on to these outposts by smaller 
craft, vessels from the United States 
occasionally touched at Akureyri, 
Seydhisfjordhur and Budhareyri, ports 
that had remained ice free year-round 
since 1918. Other than the rock, sand, 
and gravel obtained locally, all engineer 
supplies came from the United States 
and Britain. Nissen hutting, coal, and 
coke were the principal supplies from 
Britain; the Boston Port of Embarka- 
tion handled the remainder of the Ice- 
land garrison’s needs including the inte- 
rior fittings for the huts and any neces- 
sary equipment. 14 



14 Rad, Navy Dept to AG, for Gross from Consul 
Reykjavik, 21 Jul 41, AG 320.2; Unsigned British Rpt 
to Dir of Movements, War Office, 18 Aug 4 1 , cited in 
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Engineer Troops Dumping Fill at Meeks Field, Keflavik 



For storage and quarters the engi- 
neers followed the British example and 
used Nissen huts that could withstand 
the wind. Standard warehouse and bar- 
racks construction could not stand up 
to the elements, and even the huts suf- 
fered when gales ripped the metal sheet- 
ing from the frames. The men banked 
earth and stone against the sides of the 
structures to anchor and insulate them 
and slung sandbags on cables across the 
arched roofs for stability. Any loose 
material outside in open storage had to 
be staked. 15 

Adm 53, IBC Hist; Msg, Chaney to WD, 9 Aug 41, 
AG 320.2; Msg, Whitcomb [Consul in Reykjavik] to 
Scowden, G— 4, WD. The convoy that carried the first 
echelon of Task Force 4 to Iceland deposited 11,000 
tons of stores at Reykjavik, including vehicles, meats, 
vegetables, dairy products, coal, and coke. 

5 OCE ETOUSA Hist Rpt 17, Engineering in Ice- 



During the first weeks after Task 
Force 4 arrived, the engineers rushed 
to complete troop housing and covered 
storage and pushed to extend the docks 
in Reykjavik harbor. Nearly everywhere 
they struggled with a subsoil of soggy 
peat covered with lava rock. As autumn 
drew on, they moved ahead with ex- 
panding airdromes on the island. 

By late 1941 American engineers had 
gradually taken over airfield construc- 
tion from the British. Reykjavik Field 
was under development by a force of 
2,500 British engineers and Icelandic 
workmen when the 21st Engineer Avia- 
tion Regiment arrived with its heavier 
construction equipment. The Ameri- 



land, app. 8, G-4 Rpt, IBC, and app. 10, Unit Hist, 
475th Engr Co. 
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cans took over the western side of the 
field, their first responsibility being a 
foundation for a British prefabricated 
hangar. In November the British pulled 
out of all work at the site except for 
some road work on their side of the 
airdrome. At the end of the year, the 
21st was in full control of the operation 
and supervised the contracted Icelandic 
labor on the perimeter roads surround- 
ing the base. The departure of the 
Royal Engineers in November and De- 
cember 1941 also brought the 21st to 
the Kaldadharnes site, and survey par- 
ties began laying out what became the 
largest airfield in Iceland at Keflavik. lfi 

The last of the Marine contingent left 
Iceland in March, and by mid- 1942 the 
Iceland Base Command numbered 
35,000 Army officers and enlisted men, 
with the requirement for engineer sup- 
port growing steadily. With the 824th 
Engineer Aviation Battalion — an off- 
shoot of the former 21st Engineer Avia- 
tion Regiment — engaged in airfield 
work, the 5th Engineer Combat Regi- 
ment built most of the troop quarters, 
laundries, kitchens, refrigeration and 
ice plants, and hospitals for the garri- 
son until the arrival of the 7th Engi- 
neer Combat Battalion in May 1942. 
Work on roads to connect the outposts 
established by or taken over from the 
British on the northern and eastern 
coasts developed in stride with housing 



,b Rpt, Base Engr, 1BC, to the Engr, GHQ, U.S. 
Army, Oct41,OCF. (12- 3-41), 381 (Indigo) 225/2; 
Rpt, Base Engr, 1BC, to the Engr, GHQ, U.S. Army, 
6 Dec 41, 381 (Indigo) 267/1; Lt Col D. A. Morris, 
Notes on Aviation Engineer Operations in Iceland, 
July 1941 to October 1942, in USAAF pamphlet. 
Excerpts Front Overseas Letters and Memoranda, 
1943, pp. 5—9, Ft. Belvoir, Va., Engr Sch Lib; Capt 
Reginald J. B. Page (21st Engrs [Avn]) to CO, HQ, 
IBCAF, Camp Tripoli, Iceland, 314.7 Hist Records, 
1941-43. 
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The limited stretches of hard-topped 
roads in the Reykjavik area remained 
serviceable, but the gravel tracks else- 
where took a constant beating from 
heavy Army traffic. The 5th Engineer 
Combat Regiment regraded and metal- 
ized surfaces where necessary and ap- 
plied a top course of red lava rock 
mixed with a finer crushed grade of the 
lava, a composite also used for the 
hardstandings, taxi strips, and service 
access roads around the airfields. 18 

The 824th Engineer Aviation Battal- 
ion still employed hundreds of Iceland- 
ers on the perimeter roads and hangar 
aprons at the Reykjavik Field but grad- 
ually centered its efforts on the huge 
complex at Keflavik. On the wind-swept 
peninsula, two separate fields — Meeks 
Field for bombers and Patterson Field 
for fighter aircraft — took shape, both 
ready for operation in early 1943. Work 
here was carried on by the 824th in 
early 1942 and then taken over by a 
U.S. Navy contractor. Navy Seabees also 
arrived to work under Army engineer 
supervision after the civilian contrac- 
tor returned to the United States. Beset 
by high winds that scoured the feature- 
less landscape, the engineers devised 
expedients in the final phases of run- 
way construction. When the wind 
churned the powdery top surfaces of 
newly graded runway beds into dust 
storms, they laid on liquid asphalt. But 
with September frosts, the asphalt cooled 



17 IBC, ACofS, G— 2, Record of Events, 14 Jun 
41-30 Jun 42, pp. 12-19, 314.7 Hist, 1942-43; 
Rpt, Analysis of Engineer Activities in Various The- 
aters of Operations, Based on Troop Basis, 1 Mar 43, 
381 (Gen) 661/1, Doc 77446, Intel files. Ft. Belvoir, 
Va., Engr Sch Lib. 

18 Base Engr, Indigo, to CG, SOS, Monthly Prog- 
ress Rpt for May 42, OCE (7—4—42), 381 (Indigo) 
431. 
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MAP I 



and coagulated before it could pene- 
trate the lava deeply enough to stabi- 
lize it. Later experiments with a porous- 
mix base produced a runway rugged 
enough to take heavy Navy patrol craft 
and Army bombers on the ferry run to 
England. 9 

The Iceland Base Command con- 
verted Iceland into a great protective 
bastion for the convoy routes to Europe. 
Engineer-constructed facilities on the 
island housed American defense forces 
that guaranteed one outpost on the way 



l!) Keflavik Project Report, vol. 1, Construction, 1943, 
pp. 7—10, 600.1; Rpt, Dir, Atlantic Div, BuY&D, to 
Ghf, BuY&D, 18 Jun 45, Naval Facilities in Iceland; 
Morris, Notes on Aviation Engineer Operations in 
Iceland, p. 6; Craven and Cate, Plans and Early Opera- 
tions: January 1939 to August 1942, p. 346. 



to the embattled United Kingdom, which 
became the principal focus of Ameri- 
can interest in the Atlantic area after 
Pearl Harbor. 

Magnet Force 

With the United States an active bel- 
ligerent, on 2 January 1942, the U.S. 
Army replaced SPOBS with U.S. Army 
Forces, British Isles (USAFBI), a more 
formal headquarters that was initially 
only SPOBS in uniform. But creation 
of the headquarters made the Ameri- 
can officers full partners of their oppo- 
sites on the British staff. 

On 5 January 1942, the War Depart- 
ment placed the engineers in charge of 
all overseas construction, but it was Feb- 
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ruary before Colonel Davison, still in 
Washington, got Army approval for a 
USAFBI construction program. Pres- 
sures to bolster home defenses and des- 
perate attempts to stop the Japanese in 
the Pacific were absorbing the energies 
of Washington officials, and still another 
month went by before Colonel Davison 
could obtain facts and figures from the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers (OCE) 
concerning labor, materials, and ship- 
ping requirements. This was hardly 
accomplished before the War Depart- 
ment called upon USAFBI to reduce 
estimated construction to the minimum, 
despite General Chaney’s repeated 
warnings that more construction, espe- 
cially housing, would be required than 
had been planned in December. 20 

ABC— 1 and RAINBOW— 5 provided 
for sending an American token force 
to England, but America’s new belliger- 
ent status and British needs brought 
some changes. New plans called for the 
earliest possible dispatch of 105,000 
men (the MAGNET Force) to Northern 
Ireland. For tactical purposes, the force 
was to be organized as V Corps, made 
up of the 1st Armored and the 32d, 
34th, and 37th Infantry Divisions, with 
supply and service troops as well as air 
units. Of the total, 13,310 were to be 
engineers. Engineer plans for MAGNET 
Force gave detailed instructions on 
landing, administration, depot opera- 
tions, and supply levels, with heavy reli- 
ance on the British for accommodations 
and supplies. From January to June 
1942 engineers in the United Kingdom 



20 WD Ltr, sub: War Department Construction Pol- 
icy (Theaters of Operation), 5 [an 42, AG 600.12 
(1-3-42) MO-D-M; Cbl, Chaney to TAG, 22 
Jan 42, Northern Ireland Const Prog, OCE ETOUSA 
Hist Records. 



concentrated on installng the MAGNET 
Force in Northern Ireland. 21 

American troops and aircraft went 
to Northern Ireland to defend Ulster 
from air raid or invasion, to lift morale 
in the United States and in the United 
Kingdom, and to release British troops 
for action in the threatened areas of 
the Near East and Africa. 22 But carry- 
ing out deployments to Northern Ire- 
land on the scale envisaged in MAGNET 
Force proved inexpedient because of 
the initial deployments of shipping to 
meet the Japanese onslaught in the 
Pacific. Decisions concerning the size 
and makeup of the final MAGNET Force 
changed from time to time during the 
early part of 1942. On 2 January the 
War Department set the first contin- 
gent at 14,000; a week later the figure 
was increased to 17,300, but on 12 Jan- 
uary it was reduced to 4,100 in order 
to speed troop movements to the Pa- 
cific. 23 

This American strategic uncertainty 
after Pearl Harbor led to contradictions 
in events in the British Isles. Though 
the decision to defeat Germany first 
remained unquestioned, the implied 
troop buildup in Britain did not neces- 
sarily flow from that decision. Rather, 
as American leaders attempted to meet 
the demands of a two-front global war, 
engineer work in Northern Ireland was 
determined by the exigencies of the 
moment and not by a comprehensive 



21 Gen Annex 9 (Engr) to Operational Plan, North- 
ern Ireland Theater; Ltr, OCE to Engr, GHQ, 2 Jan 
42, sub: Northern Ireland Base Section Supplies, 1004 
Engr files, NIBS. 

8 ' F.TO Gen Bd Rpt 128, Logistical Build-up in the 
British Isles, 1946, p. 47. 

23 Cbl 491, Marshall to Milattache, LDN, 7 Feb 42, 
Northern Ireland Const Prog. 
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General Chaney, Ambassador John G. Winant, and General Hartle 
inspect American installations in Ulster, Northern Ireland, February 1942. 

construction program supporting a stra- ish Army methods and with the type of 
tegic plan. 24 work demanded of him in Northern 

MAGNET Force started with little no- Ireland. 25 
tice. An advance party under Col. Ed- On 24 January the U.S. Army North- 
ward H. Heavey left New York secretly ern Ireland Forces formally came into 
on 6 January 1942; with it was Lt. Col. existence. The first troop contingent, 
Donald B. Adams, the V Corps engi- under Maj. Gen. Russell P. Hartle of 
neer. The party sailed from Halifax on the 34th Infantry Division, arrived on 
a Norwegian ship and reached Scotland the twenty-sixth. The troop strength 
on the nineteenth. Colonel Adams and of 4,100 set for 12 January was not 
the other officers went to London for a reached; a USAFBI report of 15 Febru- 
week of briefing, and the rest of the ary showed 3,904 troops and 12 civil- 
party moved on to Belfast. A brigadier ians in Ulster. By mid-March, after the 
of the Royal Engineers guided Adams second increment had arrived, U.S. 
almost from the day he reached North- Army Northern Ireland Forces totaled 
ern Ireland, acquainting him with Brit- 1 1,039 officers and enlisted men. This 

force included two engineer combat 

24 Ltr, Adams to Chaney, 15 May 42, Engr files, ” 

NIBS. Interv with Gen Adams. 
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battalions and three separate compa- 
nies of engineers. 

The third and fourth increments 
arrived on 12 and 18 May respectively. 
The fourth, 10,000 troops aboard the 
Queen Mary, had to go ashore in light- 
ers, for the great vessel was too large 
for Belfast harbor. Meanwhile, the 32d 
and 37th Infantry Divisions had been 
diverted to the Pacific, and at the end 
of May V Corps consisted of the 34th 
Infantry Division, the 1st Armored 
Division, and some corps units. No 
engineer construction units were in the 
theater. The final engineer component 
consisted of a combat regiment, two 
combat battalions, and four service 
companies. During May, MAGNET Force 
reached its peak of 30,000 U.S. Army 
troops in Northern Ireland, some 70,000 
fewer than called for originally. 26 

U.S. Army engineers had to under- 
take relatively little construction, for 
nearly all the American troops brought 
to Northern Ireland moved into camps 
British units had vacated. British engi- 
neer officers made the arrangements 
and furnished moveable equipment 
and supplies such as furniture, light 
bulbs, and coal. Each camp commander 
appointed an American utility officer 
to be responsible for camp maintenance 
and to provide fuel, equipment, and 
waste disposal service. Arrangements 
were made to have American soldiers 
admitted to hospitals serving British 
and Canadian units. 27 

The Americans depended on the 
British for additional construction nec- 



26 Ibid.; ETO Gen Bd Rpt 128, Logistical Build-up 
in the British Isles, p. 43; Ltr, Adams to Chaney, 15 
May 42. 

2 ^ Memo, Bonesteel for G— 4, 9 Mar 42, Northern 
Ireland Const Prog. 



essary to house U.S. troops. In fact, the 
British did most of the planning as well 
as the building. The first U.S. Army 
engineer organizations, which settled in 
Walworth Camp in County London- 
derry on Lough Foyle, did not receive 
their organic equipment, including ve- 
hicles, until weeks after the troops ar- 
rived. With the “force mark” system, 
each unit’s equipment was coded before 
shipment overseas; men and supplies 
went on different ships, the equipment 
usually on slower moving vessels. This 
system plagued almost all engineer 
units arriving in the United Kingdom 
during 1942. Yet almost as soon as the 
first engineer troops landed, the War 
Department called for a complete con- 
struction program for U.S. Army forces 
scheduled to arrive in Northern Ire- 
land. March was over before Colonel 
Adams could submit a detailed study, 
for he had little more than a skeleton 
engineering staff. 28 

At first, the most essential projects 
were building and enlarging engineer 
depots. The V Corps commanders estab- 
lished a new depot at Desertmartin in 
the southern part of County London- 
derry and decided to enlarge an exist- 
ing depot at Ballyclare in Antrim north 
of Belfast, adapting it to American use. 
Once a site was picked, the engineers 
were to design the depot — type of build- 
ing construction, layout of buildings 
and access roads, railroad service, and 



28 Cbl 410, Marshall to USAFBI, 26 Jan 42, North- 
ern Ireland Const Prog; Mlg, British Ministry of Com- 
merce with American Reps, 1 942-43, 1 009 Sup Cont, 
MofC, Engr files, NIBS; Rpt, Force Engr, NIF, to 
OCE, 9 May 42, sub; USANIF Engr Tech Rpt No. 5, 
Engr files, NIBS; Rpt, Force Engr, NIF, to OCE, 3 
Feb 42, sub; Periodic Engr Rpts as of 1 Feb 42; ETO 
Gen Bd Rpt 128, Logistical Build-up in the British 
Isles, p. 47. 
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concrete hardstandings. They under- 
took little actual construction, however. 29 

Work on enlarging the depot at Bally- 
clare and force headquarters near Wil- 
mont, south of Belfast, began early in 
February. After the Ballyclare construc- 
tion was finished, a company of the 
107th Engineer Battalion (Combat) re- 
mained there to operate the depot, 
aided by work and guard details from 
the 467th Engineer Maintenance Com- 
pany. From 1 March to 31 August the 
112th Engineers (originally a combat 
battalion and in June enlarged and re- 
designated a combat regiment) worked 
at Desertmartin except for three weeks 
in late March and early April when it 
furnished troops to make repairs at 
force headquarters. Such units as the 
112th Engineer Combat Regiment, 
Company A of the 109th Engineer 
Combat Battalion, the 467th Engineer 
Shop Company, the 427th Engineer 
Dump Truck Company, and the 397th 
Engineer Depot Company chiefly en- 
larged existing facilities to meet Ameri- 
can standards and needs. 30 

By May the supply situation, except 
for organizational equipment, was com- 
paratively satisfactory. As early as 20 
February, engineer items were sixth on 
the shipping priority list (below post 
exchange supplies) and using units, 
upon their arrival from America, re- 
quisitioned engineer supplies almost 
immediately. Day-by-day requirements 
determined the use of supplies, for the 



20 Ltrs, Hartle to COC, BFNI, 29 Jan and 3 Feb 42, 
1001 Engr Depot E — 510, Engr Files, NIBS; Interv 
with Gen Adams. 

30 Rpt, Force Engr, NIF, to OCE, 17 Feb 42, sub: 
Interim Report, O&T Br Files, OCE; Ibid., 3 Feb 42, 
sub: Periodic Engr Rpts as of 1 Feb 42; Ltr, Adams to 
Chaney, 15 May 42; Engr Tech Rpt 9, NIBS to OCE, 
SOS, 7 Sep 42, Incl 3; Rpt, Engr, NIBS, 26 Nov 42, 
Engr files, NIBS. 



engineers had no experience and no 
directives to guide them. Yet by May, 
Colonel Adams could report that engi- 
neer supplies were generally adequate. 
Originally, a system was established to 
maintain a sixty- to ninety-day level of 
supplies, taking into account not only 
those troops already in Northern 
Ireland, but also those due to arrive 
within the next sixty days. Some of 
these supplies came from the United 
States without requisition, others by 
specific requisition, still others by requi- 
sition of British military supplies, and a 
certain amount by local purchase. In- 
coming supplies went to the engineer 
depots at Desertmartin and Ballyclare, 
and some equipment went to Money- 
more General Depot, a British deposi- 
tory taken over for U.S. Army use in 
County Londonderry west of Lough 
Neagh. 31 

Shortages of organizational equip- 
ment persisted, in part because of the 
delays caused by the force mark system; 
at the end of March organizations in 
the theater had only 25 percent of their 
equipment. Five months later, 85 per- 
cent was on hand, but by this time 
Northern Ireland had declined in sig- 
nificance. Some of the equipment was 
entirely too light for the construction 
demands made on it. 32 

On the whole, the engineers sent to 
Northern Ireland had had scanty train- 
ing in the United States except in basic 
military subjects, and overseas they had 
little chance to learn their jobs. The 



*' Rpt, Forte Engr, NIF, to OCE, 9 May 42, sub: 
USANIF Engr Tech Rpt No. 5; Interv with Gen 
Adams; Cbl, Marshall to SPOBS, 20 Feb 42, 3.00 
USAFBI Planning, OCE ETOUSA Hist Records; Rpt, 
Engr, NIBS, 26 Nov 42. 

Rpt, Force Engr, NIBS, to G-4, NIF, 3 Apr 42, 
sub: Monthly Rpt on Engr Equipment and Supplies, 
1004 Sup Misc, 1942, Engr files, NIBS. 
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112th Engineers, a combat battalion 
redesignated a regiment in August 1942, 
was constantly engaged in construction 
and was able to give only 1 0 percent of 
its time to training outside of that re- 
ceived on the job. Though valuable, 
such work did not train the unit for the 
many other missions of a combat regi- 
ment in which it had had no real instruc- 
tion since September 1941. Thirty per- 
cent of the men in one battalion had 
recently transferred from the infantry, 
and many of the enlisted men in the 
unit had never learned any engineer 
specialties. 33 The men of the 107th 
Engineer Battalion (Combat) at Bally- 
clare were supposed to be undergoing 
training, but they were called on so often 
to enlarge force headquarters and reha- 
bilitate the Quartermaster Depot at 
Antrim that little time remained. 34 

Even when time was available, the 
lack of space hindered training. Agri- 
cultural land could not easily be with- 
drawn from production to provide room 
for military training. Engineer organi- 
zations were unfamiliar with British 
Army procedures even though after 
February 1942 Royal Engineer schools 
were open to American troops. The 
first attempt to teach British ways was 
limited, but eventually such instruction 
became an essential part of U.S. Army 
engineer training. 33 



’ ’ The 1 12th Engineers was formed in August 1942 
on a nucleus of one battalion from the 1 12th Engi- 
neers, 37th Division, Ohio National Guard, and an- 
other from the 107th Engineers, 32d Division, Wis- 
consin National Guard. The two battalions had had 
little or no training for the type of construction 
required in Northern Ireland. 

4 Ltr, Adams to Chaney, 15 May 42; ETO Gen Bd 
Rpt 128, Logistical Build-up in the British Isles, p. 47. 

15 Hist 397th Engr Depot Co; Rpt, Force Engr, NIF, 
to OCE, 17 Feb 42, sub: Interim Report; Interv with 
Col Anson D. Marston. 



On 1 June 1942, the Northern Ire- 
land Base Command (Provisional) was 
formed to relieve V Corps of supply 
and administrative problems so that it 
could, as the highest ground force com- 
mand in the United Kingdom, devote 
its full time to tactical preparations. The 
arrangement was short-lived; the com- 
mand soon became part of a Services 
of Supply in the newly formed Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations under the 
more normal designation of a base 
section. The decisions that led to the 
formation of the theater presaged the 
decline in importance of Northern Ire- 
land as a base. By the summer of 1942 
the main combat forces in the MAGNET 
Force (the 1st Armored and 34th Infan- 
try Divisions) had been earmarked for 
an invasion of North Africa, and U.S. 
construction in Ulster ceased com- 
pletely. 36 

Limited though they were in scope, 
the engineering tasks in Northern Ire- 
land were often difficult to accomplish. 
The damp, cold weather depressed 
troops fresh from camps in the south- 
ern states, and the men complained 
about British food. Equally telling were 
the insufficient, inadequate, and fre- 
quently unfamiliar tools. The early 
period in Northern Ireland was, for the 
engineers, a time of stumbling forward. 
Yet worthwhile lessons were learned, 
especially in planning construction and 
in establishing a supply system. As valu- 



!,li On 21 October 1942 there were only 292 U.S. 
Army engineer personnel left in Northern Ireland. 
SOS ETOUSA Statistical Summaries XIV, 26 Oct 42, 
3 19.25; Rpt, Engr, NIBS, to OCE, 9 Jul 42, sub: Engr 
Tech Rpt No. 7, ETOUSA, 600 NI Gen, Engr files, 
NIBS; ETOUSA GO 17, 17 Jul 42; SOS ETOUSA 
GO 79, 9 Dec 42; Thore Bengston, Historical Resume 
of Engineer Activities in the British Isles. 
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able as anything was the day-by-day 
cooperation with the British. 37 

The Bolero Plan 

Outside of Northern Ireland, the 
entire engineer force in the British Isles 
on 1 April 1942 consisted of Maj. Char- 
les H. Bonesteel III, the officer in 
charge; a lieutenant detailed from the 
British Army; and two enlisted men on 
loan from the American embassy. Colo- 
nel Davison was still in the United 
States. A large*- engineer buildup a- 
waited fundamental decisions on strat- 
egy that would determine troop and 
support requirements. In April these 
decisions came, though they were to be 
changed again in August. 

In mid-April 1942, General George 
C. Marshall, U.S. Army Chief of Staff, 
and Harry Hopkins, President Roose- 
velt’s personal representative, on a spe- 
cial mission in London won British 
approval of an American plan for a 
cross-Channel invasion in 1943. Under 
the original code name BOLERO, the 
operation was to have three phases — a 
preparatory buildup in the British Isles, 
a cross-Channel movement and seizure 
of beachheads, and finally a general 
advance into German-occupied Europe. 
The plan also provided for an emer- 
gency invasion of Europe in 1 942 if the 
Germans were critically weakened or if 
a Soviet collapse seemed imminent. By 
early July the code name BOLERO had 
come to designate only the buildup 
or preparatory phase; the emergency 
operation in 1942 was designated 
Sledgehammer, and the full-scale 1943 
invasion was designated ROUNDUP. 



37 jj-po Gen Bd Rpt 128, Logistical Build-up in the 
British Isles, pp. 11—12. 



BOLERO envisaged the development 
of the United Kingdom as a massive 
American base for a future invasion 
and for an immediate air offensive. It 
changed the dimensions of the Ameri- 
can task in the British Isles and shifted 
emphasis from Northern Ireland to 
England. Between April and August 
1942 it gave the American buildup pur- 
pose and direction, but the original 
BOLERO concept did not last long 
enough to permit buildup plans to take 
final form. In the end neither ROUND- 
UP nor Sledgehammer proved fea- 
sible. In late July a new strategic deci- 
sion for an invasion of North Africa 
(TORCH) made any cross-Channel inva- 
sion in 1942 or 1943 all but impossible 
and placed the BOLERO buildup in 
limbo. The engineer story in England 
during spring and summer of 1942 is 
inextricably tied to the changes in direc- 
tion that resulted from these strategic 
decisions. 38 

At the very least, the BOLERO plan 
gave impetus to the development of an 
American planning and support orga- 
nization in the British Isles and laid the 
groundwork for the massive buildup 
for an invasion in 1943—44. As a first 
step, combined BOLERO committees 
were established in Washington and 
London, the task of the London com- 
mittee being to “prepare plans and 
make administrative preparations for 
the reception, accommodation and 
maintenance of United States forces in 
the United Kingdom and for the devel- 



38 For background on Roundup planning, see Gor- 
don A. Harrison, Cross-Channel Attack, United States 
Army in World War II (Washington, 1951), pp. 1—45. 
A detailed study of strategic plans is in Maurice Matloff 
and Edwin M. Snell, Strategic Planning for Coalition 
Warfare, 1941-1942, United States Army in World 
War II (Washington, 1953), pp. 32—62. 
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opment of the United Kingdom in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
‘ROUNDUP’ plan.” During 1942 the 
committee produced three separate 
BOLERO troop bases — referred to as key 
plans — which provided general guides 
for the buildup, including U.S. Army 
engineers. The first BOLERO Key Plan 
appeared on 31 May 1942; a compre- 
hensive revision based on much more 
detailed studies followed on 25 July; 
and a third plan was published in late 
November reflecting the adjustments 
required by the TORCH decision. 39 

Each of the plans was based on fore- 
casts of American troops to be sent to 
the United Kingdom and included esti- 
mates of personnel and hospital accom- 
modations, depot storage, and special 
structures they would require, together 
with British advice on where the facili- 
ties would be found or built. All these 
plans suffered from the lack of a firm 
invasion troop basis, a target date, or a 
specific landing zone, but they did rep- 
resent tentative bases on which buildup 
operations could proceed. The origi- 
nal plan brought to London by Gen- 
eral Marshall called for thirty U.S. divi- 
sions included within a total of about 
one million men, all to be in the United 
Kingdom in time for the spring 1943 
invasion. The BOLERO Key Plan of 31 
May called for 1,049,000 U.S. troops in 
Britain, but for not nearly so many divi- 
sions on account of the need for air 
and service troops. The second BOLERO 
Plan of July provided a troop basis of 
1,147,000. The third plan in Novem- 
ber, reflecting the abandonment of 
hope for a 1943 invasion, set the short- 



w DQMG(L) Paper 1 , Administrative Planning, etc., 
for Bolero and Roundup, 1943, ETO Adm files, 
Bolero Misc. 



term goal for April 1943 at 427,000 
men, although it optimistically retained 
the long-term goal of the first plan — 
1,049,000. As 1942 ended, however, in 
the face of a continuing drain for the 
operation in North Africa and an acute 
shipping shortage, neither the long- nor 
the short-term goal seemed attainable. 
BOLERO thus proceeded with uncer- 
tainty in 1942 and was subject to con- 
stant changes. 40 

As the central planning agency in the 
United Kingdom, the BOLERO Com- 
bined Committee in London was con- 
cerned with high-level policy only. Sub- 
committees took care of intergovern- 
mental planning for specific tasks such 
as troop housing, hospitals, and depots. 
Various permanent British and Ameri- 
can agencies in direct cooperation un- 
dertook the day-to-day work, and these 
agencies set up special machinery that 
dealt with specific problems. To the 
U.S. Army engineers, the most impor- 
tant British official at this stage of the 
war was Maj. Gen. Richard M. Woo- 
ten, Deputy Quartermaster General 
(Liaison) of the War Office. Under his 
command were two sections: a planning 
group concerned with receiving and 
housing troops and another dealing 
with entertainment and morale. 41 

Most American ground troops were 
to be stationed in southern England and 



10 Ruppenthal, Logistical Support of the Armies, Vol- 
ume /, pp. 66, 106; Bolero Key Plans, Bolero Publi- 
cations, ETO Hist Sect, Adm file 50, Bolero; 
DQMG(L) Paper 8, 2d ed., Key Plan, 5 Jun 42, Bolero 
Publications, OCE ETOUSA Hist Records. 

11 Maj. Gen. C. R. Moore, Final Report of Chief Engi- 
neer European Theater of Operations 1942— 1945 , p. 23 1 
(cited hereafter as Moore, Final Report)-, Mtgs, British 
War Gabinet, Bolero Combined Committee (Lon- 
don), OCE ETOUSA Hist Records; F. M. Albrecht, 
“Engineer Aspects of Operation Bolero,” The Mili- 
tary Engineer, XL1I, no. 286 (March- April 1950), 116. 
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were assigned positions in that area (the 
British Southern Command) west of the 
principal British forces, for the Conti- 
nental invasion plan provided that the 
Americans were to be on the right, the 
British on the left, when they went 
ashore in France. This meant that thou- 
sands of British troops already on the 
right would have to move east to new 
areas. Immediately after publication of 
the First BOLERO Plan, representatives 
of the two armies met to plan the neces- 
sary transfers. 42 

But other problems were not so eas- 
ily settled. Housing standards included 
such matters as the size, shape, and 
equipment of structures, materials to 
be used, and sewage facilities. These 
difficulties were the product of two dif- 
ferent standards of living; Americans 
were reluctant to accept many stan- 
dards that seemed to the British entirely 
adequate. Another problem concerned 
airfield specifications and materials. 
These differences surfaced when the 
British turned over their own accom- 
modations to American forces and drew 
up plans for new structures. The Brit- 
ish view was understandable, for one 
of BOLERO’S chief aims was to limit new 
construction and expansion to the bar- 
est minimum. Moreover, all the BOLERO 
installations were to be returned to the 
British after they had served their pur- 
pose for the Americans. 

Creation of the Services of Supply 

Bolero required a large American 

42 Memo, HQ, USAFBI, for CofS, USAFB1, 1 1 Jun 
42, sub: Conf with HQ, Southern Command, 10 Jun 
42. Other meetings of DQMG(L) and U.S. Army rep- 
resentatives took place on 2, 4, and 24 July 1942. See 
Ltr, HQ, Southern Command, sub: Operational Con- 
trol of U.S. Forces, Adm file 50, Bolero, ETOUSA 
Hist Sect. 



military organization to handle the pro- 
posed massive buildup in the United 
Kingdom. On 2 May General Chaney 
cabled the War Department outlining 
his own ideas on a Services of Supply 
(SOS) to be organized for this purpose 
and requested personnel to man it. He 
indicated that General Davison was his 
choice as SOS commander. To head a 
construction division under Davison, he 
suggested Col. Thomas B. Larkin or 
Col. Stanley L. Scott, and his choice for 
Davison’s successor as chief engineer 
was Col. William F. Tompkins. But 
the War Department had its own ideas. 
General Marshall had already chosen 
another engineer officer, Maj. Gen. 
John C. H. Lee, to head the theater 
SOS, and by 5 May Lee was busily 
engaged in recruiting an SOS staff in 
Washington. On 14 May Marshall sent 
a directive to Chaney stipulating that 
the organization of the theater SOS was 
to parallel that of the SOS recently 
formed under Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell in the United States and was 
to be given far broader powers than 
Chaney proposed. The theater head- 
quarters was to retain “a minimum of 
supply and administrative services” 
under the SOS. 43 

General Lee, a strong-minded, even 
controversial man, entered the theater 
on 24 May like a whirlwind, determined 
to carry out the Marshall directive. His 
approach provoked spirited resistance 
among General Chaney’s staff, most of 
whom believed that the theater chiefs 
of technical services could function 
properly only if they were directly un- 
der the theater commander. Chaney 
had already established an SOS com- 



4S Ltr, Marshall to CG, USAFBI, 14 May 42, OCE 
ETOUSA Hist Records. 
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mand in anticipation of General Lee’s 
arrival. The two officers appeared to 
have reached agreement on the com- 
mand during transatlantic telephone 
conversations in which General Davison 
took part as well. But after Lee began 
operations in London on 24 May, it 
developed that his conception of the 
scope of his command far exceeded 
what General Chaney had vaguely 
staked out for him. As dynamic an orga- 
nizer as he was a forceful personality. 
General Lee eventually acquired a spe- 
cial train, which he called “Alive,” to 
enable him to make quick trips to solve 
knotty problems and to hold command- 
level conferences in complete privacy. 44 



“ USAFBI GO 17, 24 May 42; ETO Adm File 16, 
Alive-Special Train. 



For all his determination and dyna- 
mism, General Lee was not to have his 
way entirely. On 8 June 1942, the War 
Department formally established the 
European Theater of Operations, U.S. 
Army (ETOUSA), to succeed the USA- 
FBI command. General Chaney retained 
command temporarily but on 24 June 
was succeeded by Maj. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, also General Marshall’s 
personal choice. Before Eisenhower’s 
arrival Chaney had already tried to 
resolve the jurisdiction of the SOS by a 
compromise arrangement reflected in 
ETOUSA Circular 2 of 13 June 1942. 
Eleven of eighteen theater special staff 
sections, including all the technical 
services, were placed under the SOS 
commander, but he was to carry out 
his functions “under directives issued 
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by the theater commander,” and there 
were other clauses to assure that the 
theater command retained control of 
theater-wide functions. The theater 
staff sections under the SOS were to 
maintain liaison offices at theater head- 
quarters. The broad grant of authority 
to General Lee was thus diluted by the 
dual nature of the relationship of his 
technical service chiefs to the SOS and 
to the theater command. The result was 
a division of supply and administrative 
functions between the SOS and Head- 
quarters, ETOIISA. 

On assuming command, General 
Eisenhower made only small changes 
in the arrangement. ETOUSA General 
Order 19 of 20 July 1942 actually re- 
duced the number of staff sections 
directly under SOS control, probably 
the result of the removal of SOS head- 
quarters from London to Cheltenham, 
physically separating it from ETOUSA 
headquarters. The engineers, as well 
as the other technical services, remained 
under the SOS with their headquarters, 
in effect, divided between London and 
Cheltenham. It was, in the words of 
the theater’s logistical historian, “a 
compromise solution which . . . resulted 
in the creation of overlapping agencies 
and much duplication of effort.” If 
Eisenhower had an impulse to change 
the arrangement, he was soon ab- 
sorbed in planning for TORCH, an op- 
eration of which he was to be Allied 
commander, and General Order 19 
was to govern SOS-ETOUSA relation- 
ships for another year. 45 



45 Ruppenthal, Logistical Support of the Armies, Vol- 
ume /, p. 44. The account of the evolution of the 
ETOUSA command structure is drawn from pp. 
32-44. 



The Engineer Pyramid 

Within this framework, the Engineer 
Service in the ETOUSA Finally took 
shape. When General Lee first began 
assembling his SOS staff in the United 
States, he asked General Davison to be 
his chief engineer. The office Davison 
was to head really had had its start 
earlier. In March 1942, while Davison 
was still in the United States, eight engi- 
neer officers and twenty-one enlisted 
men sailed for Britain to add some flesh 
to the skeleton force then under Major 
Bonesteel. Additional personnel came 
with General Davison when he returned 
to England in April, and others soon 
followed. In early June their distribu- 
tion was uncertain; no one knew how 
many engineers were to make up the 
total force in the chiefs office, nor, 
indeed, whether there was to be one 
chief engineer. 46 

Officially, the Engineer Service, SOS, 
ETOUSA, came into existence on 1 July 
1942. The various divisions were set up 
the next day: Supply, Administration 
and Personnel, Construction, Quar- 
tering, Intelli gence, an d Operations 
and Training. ( Chart 7)] General Dav- 
ison’s tenure as head of the service 
ended late in July when General Lee, 
carrying out a plan to decentralize his 
command, organized base sections in 
the United Kingdom and made Davison 
commanding officer of Western Base 
Section. Brig. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin 
(promoted 23 May 1942) then became 
chief engineer, but was called away in 
September to plan for TORCH and then 
to command the SOS to be established 
in North Africa. Larkin was titular chief 



4fi Bengstcn, Hist Resume; Lee Diary, entries 7 and 
8 May 42, Adm files 102, ETOUSA Hist Sect. 



Chart 1— Office of the Chief Engineer, ETOUSA, 1 July 1942 
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engineer until 2 November, but, in fact, 
he was replaced on 15 September by Col. 
(later Maj. Gen.) Cecil R. Moore as 
acting chief engineer, ETOUSA. With 
the landings in North Africa, Moore 
became chief engineer, ETOUSA, on 
9 November, and was named to the 
same job for SOS on 23 November 
1942. 

Colonel Moore, widely known as 
“Dinty,” served as chief engineer until 
the end of the war in Europe. Born 3 
July 1894, Moore entered the Army 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1917 and served overseas in World War 
I. The period between the two wars 
found him active on various dam pro- 
jects, primarily in the Pacific Northwest 
where, for a time, he served as the Port- 
land district engineer under General 
Lee, then chief of the North Pacific 
Engineer Division. In 1940 he was in 
charge of the building of camps, depots, 
and hospitals in the Pacific Northwest, 
and he left this task to go to the Euro- 
pean theater. Arriving in the United 
Kingdom in July 1942, for some time 
he did double duty in OCE and as com- 
mander of Eastern Base Section. 48 

During its hectic first months, the 
Engineer Service, SOS, ETOUSA, was 
plagued by these rapid changes in lead- 
ership, uncertainties about its functions, 
division of its staff between London and 
Cheltenham, and continuous person- 
nel shortages. When General Davison 
took over, he found that an SOS direc- 
tive placed the engineers, along with 
the other technical services, under the 



47 ETOUSA GO 19, 20 Juf 42; SOS ETOUSA GO 
1, 20 Jul 42; SOS ETOUSA Cirs, 1, 1 Jul 42; 2, 2Ju! 
42; and 3, 20 Jul 42; OCE ETOUSA Hist Rpt 1, 
Organization, Administration, and Personnel (United 
Kingdom), 1946, p. 6, Liaison Sect, Intel Div, ETOUSA 
Adm file 547. 

48 Moore, Final Report, p. 13. 



supervision of G— 4, SOS, and that the 
Requirements Branch of G— 4 had re- 
sponsibility to “prepare policies, plans 
and directives for the formulation and 
execution of supply and construction 
projects in terms of type, quantities, and 
time schedules.” This function, as far 
as construction was concerned, seemed 
to belong rightfully to the chief engi- 
neer; but only in December was it offi- 
cially transferred, although the engi- 
neers had long before assumed it in 
practice. 

The move of SOS to Cheltenham, a 
famous watering spot in the Gloucester- 
shire countryside some ninety miles 
west of London, accentuated the diffi- 
culties of coordination between theater 
and SOS engineer sections. The chief 
engineer and his division chiefs were 
perforce commuters between Chelten- 
ham and London in their efforts to 
coordinate work between the two com- 
plementary but often overlapping engi- 
neer sections. Maintaining two staffs 
worsened the manpower shortages of 
the engineer force in the United King- 
dom, a force that did not have all its 
authorized officers until 15 May 1943 
and enlisted men until mid-September. 50 

The shortages affected the progress 
of all the engineer command’s work. 
Besides construction, for which Ameri- 
can engineers relied so heavily upon 
the British, the SOS command as of 13 
June 1942 was responsible for railroad 
operations, quartering and utilities, and 



4,1 SOS, Initial Directive for the Organization of the 
SOS, ETO, 23 Jun 42, and SOS Cir 63, 14 Dec 42; 
both in Compilation of Directives Relating to Engi- 
neer Services, OCE ETOUSA Hist Records. Com- 
ments by Brig Gen F. M. Albrecht. 

50 OCE ETOUSA Hist Rpt 1 , Organization, Admin- 
istration, and Personnel, p. 23. For more details, see 
|ch. 111. | 
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for all the boats and landing craft sched- 
uled to arrive with incoming amphib- 
ian engineer units. In August the new 
Transportation Corps (TC) took over 
the railroads, but the engineers still had 
too few men to procure fire-fighting 
equipment for the transportation ser- 
vice, acquire cranes, lumber, and real 
estate, and build fuel pumping instal- 
lations. Col. Arthur W. Pence, who had 
arrived with General Lee to be the dep- 
uty chief engineer of SOS ETOUSA 
found the personnel situation highly 
confused. He could only commiserate 
for the moment with General Davison 
that the twenty officers available for the 
Office of the Chief Engineer in the Ser- 
vices of Supply command were not 
enough to do the job. 5 1 

Despite personnel and organizational 
problems during 1942 the engineer 
parts were gradually building into a 
working machine, as the development 
of the “static force,” or regional orga- 
nization, demonstrated. The need for 
district organization such as existed in 
the United States was appreciated by 
engineer officers — Colonel Pence, for 
example — even before General Lee had 
decided to set up such a system. On 9 
June General Lee asked the War De- 
partment for personnel to make up 
twelve engineer district offices, and the 
engineers began to establish such an 
organization on 3 July. This engineer 
machinery was absorbed on 20 July by 



51 ETOUSA Cir2, 13 Jun 42; SOS ETOUSA Initial 
Directive for the Organization of SOS, ETO; OCE 
ETOUSA Cir 1, 1 Jul 42, sub: Responsibility of the 
Construction and Real Estate Activities; SOS ETOUSA 
Procurement Directive 5, 17 Jul 42; 8, 19 Aug 42; 1 1, 
18 Sep 42; and 14, 2 Nov 42; OCE ETOUSA Cir 22 
(O&T), 16 Sep 42; SOS ETOUSA Cir 13, 19 Aug 42; 
Ltr, Pence to Col [. S. Gorlinski, OCE, Wash D.C., 4 
Jun 42; all in OCE ETOUSA Hist Records. 
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General Lee’s reorganization of the 
entire SOS. He established four base 
sections, roughly paralleling a British 
milit ary divisi on of the United King- 
dom . | (Map 2) | These jurisdictions — the 
Northern Ireland, Eastern, Western, 
and Southern Base Sections — were di- 
vided into districts which, in turn, were 
divided into areas. Each organization, 
from the base section down, had its own 
engineer. 52 

General Lee’s aim was to employ the 
base sections and their subdivisions as 
instruments of the parent SOS to secure 
centralized control and decentralized 
operation of the whole field organiza- 
tion. The base sections became the 



52 ETOUSA GO 19, 20 Jul 42; SOS ETOUSA Cirs 
1, 1 Jul 42; 2, 2 Jul 42; and 3, 20 Jul 42; SOS GO 10, 
20 Jul 42; Ltr, Pence to Gorlinski, 4 Jun 42; OCE 
ETOUSA Hist Rpt 1, Organization, Administration, 
and Personnel, p. 4. 
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offices of record, while the districts 
were primarily offices of supervision. 
The base section, district, and area 
staffs were known as the static force, 
and each worked in close liaison with 
its local counterpart in the British Ar- 
my. Two of the four base section com- 
manders first appointed by General 
Lee— General Davison and Colonel 
Moore — were engineers. 53 

The base section engineer was not 
only a member of the base section com- 
mander’s special staff but was also the 
representative with the base section of 
the chief engineer, SOS. This created a 
difficult problem: the division of author- 
ity between the chief engineer and the 
base section commander. When the 
field system came into being, “technical 
control” was reserved to the chief of 
each service, but the concept was so 
vague that it satisfied no one. For 
months, the matter troubled the entire 
SOS organization, and it was never 
completely settled. In August Head- 
quarters, SOS, attempted to clarify the 
situation for the engineers. New con- 
struction and base repair shops were 
removed from the base section com- 
manders’ jurisdiction, and Colonel 
Moore, chief engineer, obtained author- 
ity to deal directly with his representa- 
tives in the base sections on these mat- 
ters. Nevertheless, the engineers were 
told to keep the base section command- 
ers informed concerning progress. Al- 
though on paper Colonel Moore had 
direct authority over new construction, 
in practice both he and the base section 
commanders expected the base section 
engineers to assume responsibility; leav- 



53 Memo, Harwood for Moore, 30 Jul 42, Min of 
Mtgs 1942, USFET, Engr Sect; SOS ETOUSA Cir 3, 
20 Jul 42. 



ing a large measure of authority to 
these subordinate officers made it pos- 
sible to avoid controversy. 54 

Roundup Planning 

In addition to organizing a base in 
the United Kingdom for an Allied inva- 
sion of the Continent, it was necessary 
to plan for the operation itself. A 
ROUNDUP Administrative Planning 
Staff was set up for joint planning, 
holding its first meeting on 29 May 
1942. Of the forty original sections, sev- 
eral were of special concern to the 
engineers: port salvage and repair, 
development of communication lines, 
shops and utilities, water supply, bridg- 
ing, and construction and maintenance 
of airfields. A U.S. Joint Staff Planners 
decision on the jurisdiction over land- 
ing craft also made the engineers in 
the theater responsible for training boat 
crews for amphibious operations in 
Europe. 55 

As deputy chief engineer at Head- 
quarters, ETOUSA, Col. Elmer E. 
Barnes headed the engineer planners 
for ROUNDUP; it was July before he 
obtained even a limited number of offi- 
cers for his staff. While chiefly con- 
cerned with ROUNDUP planning, 
Barnes’ organization also maintained 
contact with the British on all engineer 
matters, prepared studies on construc- 
tion requirements for the Construction 
Division of OCE, SOS, and maintained 



j l Comments by Gen Moore on MS, Engineer Opera- 
tions in Europe and Africa; SOS GO 10, 20 Jul 42; 
SOS ETOUSA Cirs 3, 20 Jul 42, and 12, 17 Aug 42. 

55 Incl, Appreciation of Roundup, Adm Ping Situa- 
tion, 4 May 43, w/ Memo, OCE for Port, Gen Const, 
Communications, Utilities & POL Sections of the Ping 
Br, Const and Quartering Div, 20 May 43, OCE 
ETOUSA Hist Records; Mins, U.S. Joint Staff Plan- 
ners, 20 Apr 42, ABC 334, JSP Min, sec. 1 (2-13-42). 
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liaison with the Operations and Train- 
ing and Supply Divisions of OCE, SOS. 
Finally, Barnes’ office coordinated engi- 
neer activities with other arms and ser- 
vices represented at ETOUSA head- 
quarters in London. 56 

Colonel Barnes and his subordinates 
faced a chronic shortage of officers and 
the lack of a basic operational plan for 
ROUNDUP in 1942. The engineer sec- 
tion at Headquarters, ETOUSA, una- 
voidably lost time and wasted effort 
because everything had to be referred 
for approval to OCE, SOS, at Chelten- 
ham. For example, the officer dealing 
with expected construction require- 
ments on the Continent after the inva- 
sion would have to send his plan and 
estimates to Cheltenham for approval 
and suggestions, wait for the revision, 
and then return his second draft for 
final approval. 57 

When TORCH preparations went into 
full swing, ROUNDUP planning was vir- 
tually shelved, to be taken up again as 
circumstances permitted. Key person- 
nel were assigned to the North African 
invasion, and a Pentagon directive of 
18 November that prohibited stockpil- 
ing of supplies and equipment for 
ROUNDUP beyond that required for the 
427,000-man force further handi- 
capped Barnes. The British, who in- 
sisted on going on with their ROUNDUP 



66 History of the Engineer Service, p. 6, ETO Adm 
file 547, Engrs; Chron. of Events (OCE ETOUSA); 
Memo, Barnes for Moore, 10 Jul 42, Orgn for ETO 
Engr Sect, OCE ETOUSA Hist Records; Rpt, OCE 
ETOUSA CG to ETOUSA, 8 Aug 42, 319.1 OCE 
Rpts to CG, EUCOM Engr files; OCE ETOUSA Hist 
Rpt 1, Organization, Administration, and Personnel, 
app. 25; Memo, Harwood for Barnes, 15 Sep 42, 316 
Office Methods, EUCOM Engr files. 

57 Memo, Barnes for Moore, 10 Jul 42; Incl, Appre- 
ciation of Roundup w/Memo; Memo, Lord for Moore, 
2 Nov 42, SOS and OCE Organization, OCE ETOUSA 
Hist Records. 



planning, wanted to continue stockpil- 
ing standardized supplies to be used by 
British and American forces. In one 
case they tried to obtain a particular 
item of petroleum, oil, and lubricants 
(POL) equipment from the United 
States, but because of the new Ameri- 
can policy they had to continue manu- 
facturing and using their own prod- 
uct. 58 

G— 4, ETOUSA, continued a sem- 
blance of planning by requiring from 
each of the services a maintenance pro- 
gram for a theoretical Continental op- 
eration. The engineers also prepared 
their part of an invasion plan, an exer- 
cise that eventually proved its value in 
helping to determine the necessary 
engineer nonstandard heavy construc- 
tion — Class IV — supplies and the ade- 
quacy of the engineer troop basis. 59 

As important as any aspect of this 
work was the experience gained in 
working with the British. Estimating 
requirements, for example, led to the 
establishment of a joint stockpile which 
cut down duplication and made supply 
facilities more flexible. The tremendous 
tonnages involved and the long peri- 
ods required for production made the 
importance of the joint stockpile ap- 
parent. Close liaison also promoted stan- 
dardization of equipment. For example, 
the U.S. Army in December 1942 req- 
uisitioned from the British ROUNDUP 
stocks 20,000 standard 16-foot-wide 



5a Ltr, Lee to Somervell, 1 7 Nov 42, ETO 38 1 
Roundup, Jul— N ov 42; Weekly Rpt, London Repr, 
OCE, 12 Oct and 7 Dec 42, 319.1 Engr Sect, ETO 
London Repr Rpts, OCE ETOUSA Hist Records. 

59 Ltr, 18 Dec 42, sub: Engr Operational Plans in 
Connection with G-4 Directing for Roundup Plan- 
ning, Engr Sect, ETOUSA; Incl, Appreciation of 
Roundup w/Memo; Rpt, A Total Tonnage Schedule 
for the Nov 42 G— 4 Problem, etc., Amphibious Sect, 
Engr Sect, ETO, Roundup, OCE ETOUSA. 
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Nissen huts, 6 million square feet of 
24-foot-wide Nissen hutting, 2,000 Bai- 
ley bridges, 25 million sandbags, large 
quantities of barbed wire, and other 
supplies. These requisitions were “on 
paper” for future delivery and repre- 
sented a part of planning for the actual 
invasion. In road and general construc- 
tion, where the problems were more or 
less peculiar to each force, joint action 
extended only to the standardization 
of materials. In addition to its other 
benefits, standardization in any form 
tends to reduce costs. The good rela- 
tions established at planning meetings 
were of incalculable importance for the 
future. 60 

In connection with POL distribution, 
port reconstruction, and beach and port 
operations, the engineers in the vari- 
ous ROUNDUP administrative planning 
sections in 1942 accomplished worth- 
while planning. Less was achieved in 
regard to water supply and amphibi- 
ous operations, little on bridging prob- 
lems, and almost nothing on airfield 
construction and maintenance. 61 

When OCE, ETOUSA, conducted a 
drastic self-examination in the fall and 
winter of 1942, it discovered that SOS 
personnel concerned themselves too 
much with matters in which they should 
not have been involved beyond coordi- 
nating details after receiving broad 
operational plans from London. The 
ETOUSA section was further embar- 
rassed by difficulty in securing well- 



< ’° Mtgs, Bolero Combined Committee (London); 
Moore, Final Report, p. 38; Daily Jnl, entry 12 Dec 42, 
Supply Div, OCE ETOUSA, EUCOM Engr files. 

1,1 Rpt, Engr Sect, ETOUSA, 22 Nov 42, sub: Sum- 
mary of POL Activities (1 Jul — 15 Nov 42), and Folder, 
Total Tonnage Schedule for Nov 42 Problem Round- 
up, both in OCE ETOUSA Hist Records, Apprecia- 
tion of Roundup. 



qualified personnel, probably because 
current needs, especially for construc- 
tion, seemed much more important than 
rather indefinite planning for ROUND- 
UP. These were not the criticisms of 
Barnes alone, but also of other impor- 
tant officials at SOS headquarters. 

In the meantime, through the last 
few months of 1942, Colonel Barnes’ 
group broadened its field, not only in 
planning for the future, but also in pre- 
senting the SOS and ETOUSA engi- 
neer view on any new procedures adopt- 
ed in the theater. Finally, in November, 
Col. Royal B. Lord, then chief of the 
Operations and Training Division, de- 
clared that “the time has arrived to put 
all planning under Colonel Barnes.” 63 

Near the end of 1942, most officers 
in OCE could agree that the rather arti- 
ficial separation of ETOUSA and SOS 
headquarters impeded efficient oper- 
ations. 64 Yet despite the problem of the 
drain that TORCH imposed on engineer 
personnel and resources in the United 
Kingdom, by the end of the year very 
real progress had been made in build- 
ing an organization that would play an 
important role in preparing for the 
cross-Channel invasion in 1943 and 
1944. Although many problems were 
left unsolved, the machinery for the 
buildup to come was put together in 



62 O&T Informal Memo, 23 Oct 42, on relations 
between ETO and SOS, file Organization Oct— Dec 
42, OCE ETOUSA Hist Records; Memo, Milwit for 
Harwood, 5 Nov 42, SOS and OCE Organization, OCE 
ETOUSA Hist Records; Memo, Moore for Reybold, 
30 Nov 42, sub: Engr Problems in ETO, 381 War 
Plans (Jun 42-Jul 43), EUCOM Engr files. 

63 Memo, Barnes for Moore, 12 Oct 42, 319.1 ETO 
(weekly), Jul 42— Apr 43, EUCOM Engr files; Memo, 
Lord for Moore, 2 Nov 42. 

1,4 Memo, Col Harwood for Div Chfs, OCE, 12 Nov 
42, w/replies and related material in file Organization 
Oct-Dec 42, OCE ETOUSA Hist Records. 
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the spring and summer of 1942. Re- 
peated changes in SOS and engineer 
troop allotments upset planning, but 
the organization, hurriedly assembled 



in a strange land under the stress of 
war, worked reasonably well in carry- 
ing out a quartering and construction 
program across the British Isles. 




CHAPTER III 



The Engineer Machine in Motion in 
the United Kingdom, 1942 



The engineer force in the United 
Kingdom spent the months following 
the formal organization of the theater 
command struggling to fulfill its obliga- 
tions under the BOLERO Plan, which 
was beset by problems of organization 
and direction, supply, personnel, 
methodology, weather, and geography. 
Efficient management was difficult if 
not impossible given uncertain goals, 
insufficient personnel, and a bifurcate 
theater structure. The TORCH decision 
disrupted the BOLERO program before 
it could build up any momentum and 
scattered the engineer effort. Never- 
theless, an important beginning was 
made in 1942 in creating a base in 
England for an eventual cross-Channel 
invasion, and the engineer effort was 
no small part of that accomplishment. 1 

Personnel 

Engineers formed part of the ground 



1 Unless otherwise indicated this chapter is based 
on Min of Mtgs, Jun— Dec 42, USFET Engr 337; Rpts, 
1942—44, EUCOM Engr file 319.1; and related docu- 
ments in the following EUCOM Engr files; 321 Engrs, 
381 Supply 1942-43, 381 Bolero, 381 War Plans, 
400 Maintenance, 475 Engr Equipment, and Dailyjnl 
(Supply and Adm Services), jun 42-Jul 43. Other 
sources used throughout, but not always separately 
cited, are Moore, Final Report, and Ruppenthal, Logis- 
tical Support of the Armies, Volume I. 



and air force troop bases as well as that 
of the Services of Supply, but the ser- 
vice force engineers were supposed to 
do most of the static force construction 
work. Service engineers in the force 
sent to Northern Ireland had been 
outnumbered by combat engineers, 
who consequently had to do construc- 
tion work for which they had not been 
trained. In an effort to avoid such a 
situation in the whole United Kingdom 
buildup, the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers (OCE) in Washington asked 
the War Department to provide 16,000 
men immediately for twelve general 
service regiments and ten dump truck 
companies. They were to be sent over- 
seas with a minimum of basic military 
training. Late in March General Chaney 
asked for three general service regi- 
ments and for a like number of engi- 
neer aviation battalions to assist the 
British in building those airfields to be 
turned over to the American air force. 
Early in May 1942 the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers (OCE), USAFBI, 
made its first formal requisition for ten 
general service regiments (13,000 men) 
and ten engineer aviation battalions 
(7,000 men) to arrive in the theater 
between June and October. Not count- 
ing aviation battalions, USAFBI then 
expected there would be some 40,330 
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U.S. Army engineers in Britain at the 
time of the Continental invasion. Of 
these, the two largest groups would be 
combat units (1 1,394 men) and general 
service units (17,626 men). 2 

These calculations were soon out- 
dated by those surrounding the formal 
inception of the BOLERO program. The 
first tentative BOLERO troop basis 
drawn up in Washington in early May 
contemplated a force of 1,042,000 for 
ROUNDUP, about 25 percent service 
troops. Later in May the War Depart- 
ment prescribed priorities for ship- 
ment — first air units, then essential 
SOS units, then ground forces, followed 
by additional service units to prepare 
for more ground force troops. Within 
these general lines, the theater was 
expected to prescribe priorities for par- 
ticular types of units. The scheme was 
logical enough, but it broke down in 
practice in the face of shipping short- 
ages, lack of trained service troops, and 
finally the midsummer shift in strategy. 

Early in June 1942 (coincident with 
the first BOLERO Key Plan) the War 
Department submitted to ETOUSA a 
more detailed breakdown of a troop 
basis that totaled 1,071,060 men. The 
War Department allotted just over 
104,000 engineers to the theater: 
31,648 in a total of 279,145 troops for 
the Services of Supply; 54,380 in a 
ground force troop strength of 
585,565; and 18,909 aviation engineers 
in an Air Forces strength of 206,400. 
General Davison argued for increases 
in all categories to raise the total engi- 



2 Memo, O&T Br, Trp Dir, OCE, for CofEngrs, 1 1 
Mar 42; Lir, CG, USAFBI, 2 Apr 42; Memo, O&T 
Div for CofS, USAFBI, 5 May 42; and Bolero Move- 

ment Schedule, 9 May 42; all in OCE ETOUSA Hist 

Records. 



neer troop strength to about 147,000, 
but he received no concessions. Indeed, 
on the premise that the command could 
use quartermaster units for many jobs, 
the SOS allocation was reduced to 
29, 500. 3 

The Operations and Training Divi- 
sion of the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers (OCE), ETOUSA, had made 
Davison’s estimates, using the capabili- 
ties of engineer units against the tasks 
to be performed. For example, depot 
troop requirements were calculated 
from the number of depots and the ton- 
nage to be handled, and maintenance 
companies from the number of pieces 
of equipment to be kept in condition. 
But calculations depended on the troop 
basis figure, which constantly changed. 
Not until the fall of 1943 could a defi- 
nite ETO troop basis be evolved for 
either SOS or combat engineers. Fur- 
thermore, the value of these tentative 
troop bases was questionable because 
the number of trained engineer troops 
to support the forces involved was so 
limited. Planning for aviation engineer 
units was originally based on one air 
force, the Eighth, which included inter- 
ceptor, bomber, fighter, and service 
commands. After TORCH, a decision 
came to have two air forces, strategic 
and tactical. The Air Forces estimated 
the number of engineer aviation battal- 
ions required, although the chief engi- 
neer concurred in the proposed total. 4 



■' Memo, Davison for Baker, 25 Jun 42; Memo, 
Davison for Pence, 1 Jul 42; and Memo, SOS, ETOUSA, 
14 Jul 42, sub: Troop Requirements; all in 321 Engrs, 
1942 (Jun— Sep), EUCOM Engr files. 

1 Moore, Final Report, pp. 42—45; OCE ETOUSA 
Hist Rpt 4, Troops (United Kingdom), 1946, p. 17, 
Liaison Sect, Intel Div, ETOUSA Adm File 547; 
Albrecht, “Engineer Aspects of Operation Bolero,” 
pp. 119-20. 
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The problem of the shifting troop 
basis was compounded by that of find- 
ing units to fulfill the plan of the mo- 
ment. Before Pearl Harbor the U.S. 
Army had few trained service units, and 
after that day the great cry was for com- 
bat forces. The War Department was 
slow to recognize the need for service 
forces and to start their training. 5 At a 
May SOS conference in Washington 
Colonel Larkin said that a half-trained 
man in the theater was better than no 
man at all. Accepting this philosophy, 
the War Department authorized the 
early shipment of 10,000 service troops 
to the ETO, many of whom were in- 
deed half trained. 

Already plagued by the lack of 
trained units and an acute shipping 
shortage, the whole BOLERO schedule 
was thrown off by TORCH. In August 
word came from the War Department 
that no more SOS engineers were to be 
stationed in the United Kingdom, while 
many of the units there were alerted 
for movement to North Africa. In Sep- 
tember a new tentative troop basis was 
published by G— 4, ETO, based on the 
adjustment for TORCH and the 427,000- 
man force reflected in the third 
BOLERO Plan. In this plan engineers 
were to provide 45,000 men or 10.5 
percent of the total force — 16,600 in 
an SOS force of 106,000; 6,000 in a 
ground force of 159,000; and 23,000 
aviation engineers in an Air Forces 
strength of 157,000. 



5 On the overall problem of service troops in the 
troop basis in 1942, see Richard M. Leighton and Rob- 
ert W. Coakley, Global Logistics and Strategy, 1940—43 
(Washington, 1956), pp. 346-52, and Kent Roberts 
Greenfield, Robert R. Palmer, and Bell I. Wiley, The 
Organization of Ground Combat Troops (Washington, 

1947), pp. 159-260; both in the Uniled States Army 
in World War II series. 



The actualities were somewhat dif- 
ferent. On 1 July 1942, of 58,845 
Americans in the ETO, then chiefly in 
Northern Ireland, only 2,150 were en- 
gineers. By November the ETO total 
was 255,155 and the number of engi- 
neers had risen to more than 40,000, 
but 18,554 of them had left England 
for North Africa by January 1943. The 
21,858 left represented 20 percent of 
the remaining ETOUSA command, a 
percentage in line with General Lee’s 
policy to deploy engineers to the United 
Kingdom early to prepare the way for 
air and ground forces. But the actual 
number of engineers was still well below 
the 45,000 authorized to be there in 
the next two months and was insuffi- 
cient to perform tasks under the 
427,000-man plan, much less the long- 
range plan for a million-man force. 
Moreover, organizing new units such 
as pipeline companies and separate 
water supply companies for TORCH, as 
well as transfers to fill units alerted for 
North Africa, left the remaining engi- 
neer units in the United Kingdom with 
a shortage of 3,000 men. 6 

The problems of requisitioning engi- 
neers and of supervising assignment 
and promotion in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers (OCE), SOS, were 
the concern of the Personnel and Ad- 
ministration Division, OCE, organized 
in July 1942. The division’s first chief 



H Folder, Engr Serv in UK; OCE ETOUSA Hist Rpt 
4, Troops, app. 2; SOS ETOUSA Statistical Summary 
XII, 12 Oct; XIV, 26 Oct; and XV, 2 Nov; Statistical 
Summaries, 319.25, EUCOM Engr files; ETO Gen 
Bd Rpt 128, Logistical Build-up in the British Isles, p. 
47; RG 741, Gen Bd 401/13, Logistical Buildup in the 
UK, EUCOM Engr files; Ltr, OCE, SOS ETOUSA, to 
SOS ETOUSA, 19 Dec 42, sub: New Engineer Troop 
Basis, 320.3, EUCOM Engr files; Memo, Moore for 
Reyboid, 30 Nov 42, sub: Engr Problems in ETO. 




